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THE ALDINE. 
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serve its integrity for centuries. Our two views con- 
vey an excellent idea of the fine old structure, with its 
three spires, and of the rich decorated work of the 

interior. 

♦ 

REVELATION. 

Within my bosom's quiet rise and fall 
There lay a tiny thing I called "my heart ; " 
It knew but dumbly life's sweet pain, or smart, 
Or even joy : it beat, and that was all. 

But ah, one day a voice spake : then it thrilled 
And trembled with a feeling strange and new, 
And with a rapture stronger, fuller, grew 
Until it all my being stirred and filled. 
Then, suddenly, as on a summer's night 
There flashes oft a dazzling, perfect light, 

Illuminating all below, above, — 
In one swift instant, on my heart and brain 
There fell such glorious light as did contain 
The revelation of a perfect love ! 

— Augusta von Bubna. 



TRAVERSING THE TROPICS. 



Mr. Frank Vincent, Jr., whose "Land of the 
White Elephant," published a few months ago by 
Harper & Brothers, placed him at once at an advan- 
tage, both as author and traveler, rarely won by either 
until after more than one effort, — has followed that 
work with another, from the same press, bearing the 
title of ' ' Through and Through the Tropics, " and well 
calculated to hold the place thus attained, even if it 
does not add materially to his rapidly won reputation. 
Unlike the "Land of the White Elephant," which 
was profusely illustrated, the new volume appears 
severely without any illustrations whatever — a differ- 
ence which may be credited or charged, as tastes are 
better or worse pleased by it, to the plethora of pic- 
tures in the former having exhausted the supply which 
might have gone fairly through the present, — or 
possibly to some idea that having exhausted the 
aristocracy of India in dealing with Siam, Burmah, 
and that special "India of the Indies" embraced in 
the supposed realm of the white elephant, something 
must be done to pleasure the democracy in examining 
those better known portions of the great Asiatic con- 
tinent ordinarily summed up as Hindostan, with 
glimpses of California, Oceanica and Australia. All 
this by the way, however, and merely as an imperti- 
nent speculation : it has really very little to do with a 
book singularly satisfactory in and of itself, without 
any reference being necessary to what it is not and 
what it might have been. An obvious chain inevita- 
bly exists between the two books, treating of different 
portions of the same tour ; and a special reminder of 
the previous volume comes in the shape of a dedica- 
tion "To Baron de Hubner, Embassador, Minister, 
Historian, an Honored Companion in Several Asiatic 
Journeys ; " while the formidable distance traveled 
over within a few months is at once and satisfactorily 
conveyed by the announcement that it covered "thirty 
thousand miles " by sea and land. 

In entering upon the extended tour '■'around the 
world," which produced this as well as the previous 
volume, Mr. Vincent, as it appears, left New York in 
October, 1869, on board the clipper ship Golden 
Fleece, for San Francisco, by the way of Cape Horn. 
No especial adventure seems to have fallen either in 
his way or that of his ship, during the voyage ; but 
the fact has not prevented his giving some very pretty 
though hasty pictures of life at sea, and some equally 
hurried but enjoyable glimpses of the extreme south- 
ern lands of the American continent, which only 
could vary the monotony of a sea voyage of four 
months. Evidently the Golden Fleece proved herself 
a good ship; and quite as evidently Mr. Vincent 
proved himself a good sailor (in the European tourist 
phrase) ; for not else could he have taken note of so 
many items of interest on shipboard, only to be caught 
by those to whom the maladie de mer and the yet 
more horrible demon of ennui are both strangers. 
This pleasant sea experience is followed by a rapid 
examination of San Francisco and its surroundings, 
in which, truth to say, there is really not quite so 
much of novelty as of naivete, very little being told 
(or, indeed, possible to be told), not already fully 



conveyed to the average reader by those whose tours 
have extended no further than the Golden Gate. 
Next follows a run on the same clipper, the Golden 
Fleece, to Honolulu, and some weeks of residence 
and exploration in the Sandwich Islands, with per- 
haps a better idea conveyed of those islands, and es- 
pecially of the great volcanic system which seems to 
underlie them if it did not originally elevate them 
from the bed of the sea, than has been imparted by 
any previous writer whom we recollect. Mr. Vincent 
is evidently at home among volcanoes, with a special 
penchant for those more or less extinct ; and the old 
coast crater of Leahi, the gigantic Mauna-Haleakala, 
the true and active giant Mauna-Loa, and indeed all 
the known or suspected burning mountains of the 
group, pass under his intelligent observation as well 
as many of them under his adventurous foot. Taken 
all in all, his account of the Sandwich Islands is 
singularly concise and instructive, and probably no 
portion of the volume has a more absolute interest 
and value. 

Again away, by sea ; but this time no longer on the 
Golden Fleece, but a steamer for Auckland, New 
Zealand, with a glimpse of the Navigator Group, the 
run to Auckland from Honolulu accomplished in 
eighteen days, and that to Sydney, Australia, in 
eighteen. Something hasty are the glances given to 
what he well designates as ' ' Kangaroo Land ; " but 
he manages to catch the salient points with equal skill 
and application, thus proving himself to possess the 
special material of which the true traveler is made. 
From Sydney to Melbourne, with excursions to Bal- 
larat, and to Hobart Town, in Tasmania, and a peep 
into the somewhat declining mines of which Ballarat 
has so long been the centre. Then to sailing-ship 
again, on the good English vessel, the Eaton Hall, for 
Calcutta, reaching that place and first setting foot in 
British India, precisely one year from the time of 
leaving New York, and just when (as matter of recol- 
lection), German Kaiser William was commencing to 
draw around Paris that' cordon which reduced it to 
cat ragouts, mule steaks, and helplessness without 
submission. 

Thenceforward we have very intelligent views of 
this central city of 'the British Empire in the East, 
with the ex-King of Oude and his aviary thrown in 
for full measure ; of an attempt and a very natural 
failure to reach Lhassa, the capital of Thibet (this 
chapter with the nobly sounding title ' ' Northward to 
High Asia ") ; of an alternative journey on horseback 
from Darjeeling into Sikkim and the Rungeed, with a 
brief distant vision of Mount Kanchinginga, one of 
the highest of the Himalayas and of the snow-moun- 
tains of the globe — enough to make the heart of the 
incarnate traveler stand still in the presence and amid 
the thoughts thus engendered ; of return to the 
Ganges, the store-house of rice and the garden of 
opium ; of Benares, the sacred city of the Hindoos, 
of both the sanctity and faded splendor of which a 
more than usually graphic picture is drawn and a 
more than ordinarily intelligent impression conveyed ; 
of a visit to the Maharajah of that dependency, and a 
dance by Nautch girls, the knowledge of which may 
do something to redeem the impression of the Prince 
of Wales having acted very naughtily in witnessing a 
similar exhibition ; of Allahabad, the "City of God," 
with its memorials of the Emperor Akbar ; of Luck- 
now and Cawnpore, with their far newer and much 
more interesting memories of the great mutiny, 
Wheeler, and Havelock, and their brave companions 
in that time of tribulation ; of Agra, once the Mogul 
capital of India, and still more and more interesting 
memorials of Akbar ; of the Taj Mahal, the most 
celebrated as well as the most magnificent tomb in the 
world, built at Agra by Shah Jehan, something more 
than two hundred years ago, in memory of his 
empress, Mumtaz Mahal, and which the writer de- 
clares to be more truly one of the wonders of the 
world than either the Pyramids of Egypt or the Tem- 
ple of Diana at Ephesus, while his description is 
simply bewildering in the suggestion of barbaric 
splendor born of unlimited outlay ; of Futtehpodr 
Sikra, out of which even the mighty Akbar was driven 
at the will of an arrogant devotee, who chose to live 



virtually alone in it ; of Delhi and the Jumna, where, 
perhaps, after all, culminates the splendid idea, as long 
centred the reality, of Oriental empire, and where the 
last stand of the native rebels was grandly made when 
the vengeful arms of Britain were crushing out the 
terrible insurrection; of Umballa, the Sikhs, the 
sacred Umritsur, where it would seem that still they 
"marry and are given in marriage," even to-day, in 
the true Oriental fashion of old ; of Lahore, once the 
metropolis of the Sikhs, the capital of the Rajpoot 
kings, and now principally celebrated as the magnifi- 
cent place of sepulture of Jehangire, the still greater 
son of Shah Jehan ; of Mooltan, the Sutlej, and down 
the great Indus to Kurrachee, on the Arabian Sea, 
steamer to Bombay, and there the end of so much of 
two years of "through and through the tropics " as 
comes within the scope of a limited but thoroughly 
well-filled and most interesting volume. 

In this hasty tracing of the route pursued by Mr. 
Vincent in his second venture, we have been able to 
give little more than names as suggestions — not even 
casually to glance at the objects so rapidly passing 
before the eye of the traveler, or his mode of dealing 
with them. Enough to say that the book, like that 
which preceded it, gives evidence of a careful avoid- 
ance of the "traveler's story" element — that it is 
simple, quiet and unpretentious, and thus by far the 
more effective ; while only occasionally do we feel that 
he has sacrificed something of opportunity to what 
•may be called the realistic in travel, as opposed to the 
romantic and exaggerated. We have already suggested 
the question whether the author materially adds, in 
this volume, to the reputation, as a traveler, so lately 
and so suddenly acquired : we pay him high praise in 
saying that in so quickly following a highly successful 
book with another on a cognate if not a similar sub- 
ject, he has lost no step of the place already won, and 
has the ear of. the world for a third, if induced by 
inclination and warranted by material. 



OUR igg&ST NAVAL BROADSIDES. 

On the 29th day of November, 1775, a small 
American vessel was anchored in one of the coves 
outside the port of Boston, in wait for any transports 
with supplies for the British beleaguered in the town. 
It was the schooner Lee, of four guns, commanded 
by Captain John Manly. 

As the day waned, her eager lookouts caught sight 
of the distant sails of a large transport, which bore 
promise of being a prize of value. Hastily weighing 
anchor, the little schooner shot from her hiding-place, 
and as she came near the enemy fired a summons to 
surrender. The conflict was short : the transport 
soon struck her colors to the pine-tree flag of the Lee, 
and the brig Nancy, with her timely freight of war, 
became the first prize made by the Colonial sailors. 
Military stores and brass guns were among the spoils, 
and, more than all, the great brazen five-ton mortar 
which was soon after christened "The Congress," 
and became the champion of the siege. 

The Continental navy at that- date had not yet 
been formed, and the Lee had only the warrant given 
by Washington ; but her captain won the honor of 
the first American trophy on the seas. Within a 
month afterward she had captured the Jenny, of four 
guns, and beating off a British schooner carrying 
eight, had seized the transports of its convoy. 

After the evacuation of Boston, in March, another 
naval hero asserted his title to command. His name, 
by some oversight of history, has long been hid away 
from modem fame. Only a rough and ready sailor " 
of the New England coast ; but he fairly won his pen- 
nant and should wear it. 

The Franklin, a Colonial cruiser of four guns and 
but fifty tons, was then lying in Boston harbor, and 
General Ward had appointed Captain James Mugford 
to command her. Soon afterward, some ill reports, 
prompted by envy, came to the camp, and the gen- 
eral hastened to recall his commission. But the 
ardent sailor had already gone to sea. While cruis- 
ing off the coast, early in April, a large British ship 
hove in sight It was the Hope, of six guns and three 
hundred tons. In the distance the English Cortimo- 



